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. although the demand for 
good work is at times limited, 
the production of good work will 
inevitably create a demand ; 
and, the value of quality ws always 
recognized -- sooner or later -- 
the value of quality ts gaining 
recognition every day in the 
design of printed matter, 
and there or here, 
sooner or later -- we shall know 


that we can afford the best... 
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READER'S 


BOOK 
SERVICE 


ASSP 


PRINT believes its book reviews fulfill an 
important function and that those reviews 
are an essential part of this magazine. 
Knowing also something of the difficulties 
of book distribution, particularly on special- 
ized technical books in so large a country as 
the United States, the editors realize that 
many times, a badly needed book cannot be 
purchased from a regular book store. With 
this in mind, we are starting a book service 
that for the moment will only cover those 
books reviewed in our columns. The method 
of operation is a simple one. Each review will 
carry the price of the book. If you want a 
particular book, write us, name the 
book by title and include a check 
for the amount. The book will 


go out by return mail, 
postage paid. 
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PRINT 


17 West 44th Street 
New York 36 
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Call on 
World-famous designers 
for your lettering! 


Racy, brush-stroke letter 
from the hand of a famous lettering artist® 


can smarten your display, save time, money. 


Cut by Typefoundry Amsterdam, 
you know it is artistically right, 


as well as superbly cast for day-in, day-out use. 


It’s easy to give your jobs 
the added lift of top-nok h lettering, 


and, at the same time, 
buy the speed, economy and long life 


ol foundry type when you specily: 


Typefoundry Amsterdam 


Stocked and distributed by 
American Type 


Elizabeth B, New 


*Studio was designed for Typetoundry Amsterdam 
by A Jverbeek, internationally known designer 
Studio is available 8 pt. to 72 pt 
Write for specimen sheets 


This ad set in Studio and Egmont Mediur 







Types 


> Founders 


y Jersey 


Amsterdam Continental Types and Graphic Equipment Inc., 268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
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iy {1X DesiGN: Cover and The Caslon Story by Hal Zamboni: 
x | @ A Smallest Circulation in the World by Leo Lionni; the rest of 
Cy (17) the issue by Frank Lieberman. 
\’y Xy 
x r | A / A { “ Tyre: Body types: Monotype Bembo, Linotype Caslon 
iy, yy Display types: Monotype Sans Serif, Janson, ATF Caslon 
\ { x. Monotype Deepdene Bold, ATF Reiner Script and Caslon, and 
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A PRINTERS }, The Caslon Story was set by Rapid Typographers, New York 
(/ ENGRAVERS ( (- City: the rest of the issue by The Lane Press, Burlington, 
y Vermont 
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(/ | e it. Processes: The cover and pages 9-16, 25-32 and 41-48 were 
a ( x printed by offset: other pages by letterpress; all by The Lane 
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x x ENGRAVINGS: The Caslon Story by Rogers Engraving, New 
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AND PRINTING CO., INC. ( 4 Specimens was printed on Basingwerk Parchment, manufactured 
a 29-40 NORTHERN BLVD. r A by Abbey Paper Mills, Holywell, Flintshire, North Wales and 
; : eat was wrapped in French Marble Paper, manufactured by Putois 
\ LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. \ Brothers Company, Paris and furnished by Stevens-Nelson, 
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A ( A lace, Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. Coated paper 
AY ry is Lustro Gloss, S. D. Warren Company, Cumberland Mills. 
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Luxo Lamp 


A Norwegian import 
... versatile... flexible 
for home or office. 
Available in black, 
gray, green, ivory and brown. 
$21.95* 


EDWARD A. ROFFMAN ASSOCIATES 


furniture ...fabrics...lamps 


303 East 51 St., New York 22, N.Y. * PL 3-7648 


*Professionals— when ordering use letterhead. 


OLD MAN SEATED, WITH FLOWING BEARD, 


FUR CAP AND 
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VELVET CLOAK 
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Rembrandt, master of oil painting. was equally talented as an etcher. Through 


the courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum we reproduce one of his finest etchings. 


Navajo nen 


with its velvet-smooth texture presents a superb printing surface 
for fine detail, clear halftones and heavy solids. A bright, natural 
white, a soft ivory and a wide range of brilliant Navajo colors can 


add dignity and charm to your fine letterpress or offset printing. 








Letters 


Dear Sir: 
I have read your article written about typewriter 


composing machines and published in Vol. 7, No. 3 of 


your magazine. Since I have to return the copy which 
has been only lent to me, I should much appreciate 
being interested in typewriter composition if you were SO 
kind as to send me a presentation copy of the above issue. 
If you were kind enough to make available to me 
also some other material in your possession dealing with 
typewriter composing machines, I should feel much 
obliged to you indeed. Simultaneously I am going to take 
the necessary steps in order to obtain a permit of sub- 
scription to your magazine. 
With anticipated thanks for your kindness and the 
trouble taken, I am 
Andrew Goy 
Budapest 


ASS 


Gentlemen: 
I, a printer—proofreader in the Library of Congress 


and small-scale book collector, find that to me PRINT 


increases and brightens many facets of the graphic arts. I 
particularly enjoyed the diverse emphasis of the covers 
never “remotely similar.” Occasionally I share their worth 
with printers and artists of good taste. 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. Clare Schafer 

Washington, D. C. 
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Dear Sir, 

This letter just had to be written to congratulate 
you and Mr. R. Hunter Middleton on that excellent 
March issue of PRINT. 

Typography and especially good typography as 
displayed in PRINT is a mania with me and it is good to 
know that our Municipal library is fortunate in getting 
supplies of your publication. 

I have wondered whether the STA would consider 
sending me the odd pieces of good typography in the form 
of brochures, folders etc. 

Yours very truly, 
John W. Guy 
Durban, South Africa 


Dear Sir, 

Warm congratulations on the current issue of 
PRINT. 

I think it is wonderful, the United Fruit story is 


outstanding. 
My highest hopes for greater success for you and for 
PRINT. 
Yours truly, 
J. M. Franey 
United World Films 
New York, N. Y. 
ASSES 


Dear Sir: 

Printing has been my heart throb since 1886 when, 
with the help of a partner of my age, I began picking up 
type from the sweeping outside the back doors of the 
town’s two printing places and when a stickful of “bur- 


joyce” was collected, started a newspaper printed on a 


little wooden galley with a planer. Then a desire for 
illustrations led to jack-knife wood cuts on pine boards, 
the only blocks available in our part of Kansas. 
Well—I've been at it, one way or another, ever 
since. Newspaper work, chalk-plate cart coning, copper- 
plate engraving, etching, silk screen work, lithography. 
I appreciate to the fullest extent the attainments in 
printing of today—the newer processes, the improvements 
in precision and speed—all of which PRINT is so 
masterfully demonstrating and recording. But I still hold a 
deep love for the so-called Fine Print—the artistry, the 


ingenuity of hands—wherein, after all, lies the soul of 


the craft. 
Charles Allen 
Dallas, Texas 


ASSP 


Dear Sir, 
I have a complete set of PRINT, all in slipcases. 
It will go with my book of American women writers to 
Barnard College and I know PRINT will be greatly 
appreciated. I think PRINT is like the Colophon— 
something unusually fine in the magazine line. 
I am looking forward to Volume VIII, the first 
number of which is quite a change. With many thanks. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. F. C. Overbury 
San Marino, California 


Print 





A WOOD ENGRAVING BY BEWICK, 
FROM THE BOOK, THOMAS BEWICK, BY 
MONTAGUE WEEKLEY, REVIEWED ON PAGE 55 


PRINT is published bi-monthly, six issues to the volume. 
Editorial, business and advertising offices, and all corre- 
spondence to 17 West 44 St., New York, 36. Editor: 
Lawrence A. Audrain. Art Director; Frank Lieberman. 
Associate Editors: Earnest Elmo Calkins, M. J. Gladstone, 
Ronald G. Macdonald, W. E. Rudge, Eleanor Steiner-Prag. 
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CURTIS RAG 

CURTIS ANTIQUE 

STONERIDGE “| 
__ TWEEDWEAVE | 

COLOPHON 


CURTIS PAPER COMPANY 


CREATORS OF 


ADVERTISING 


PRINTERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
iial- 


COMPANY 


3420 West Capitol Drive 


Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin 





TOP 
drawer 


The ingenious Bettye Stout of the Sun Chemical 
Corporation has always astounded us with her 
monthly press releases from her company’s color 
laboratory. Her latest application of color to every- 
day life is certainly a real “hot weather” item. Says 
Miss Stout in her most colorful manner, “For day- 
light insects, yellow seems to be most attractive. Flies 
seem to prefer white over yellow. In Holland horse 
stables and cow stalls for years have been painted 
blue to get rid of flying pests. No doubt about 
mosquitoes. In tests they alighted most on dark 
blue, red and brown, least on orange, yellow and 
white.” 





E. F. Schmidt Co. of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(land of the free and home of the “Braves”) has 
added another contribution to the advancement of 
the Graphic Arts by rewarding an outstanding 
student in this field with a subscription to PRINT. 
This year’s winner, selected by Robert M. Shields, 
Superintendent of Printing for Detroit public schools, 
is George Yanikian of Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit. Heartily interested in encouraging youthful 
endeavor in Graphic Arts, PRINT is arranging for 
early publication of an example of Mr. Yanikian’s 
creative typography. 





Printer at the Pickering Press, Maple Shade, New Jersey 
sounds to this hard-bitten New Yorker like the sort 
of occupation all people who pound these hot pave- 
ments dream about. Some weeks ago on a visit to 
Philadelphia we met John Anderson, newly ap- 
pointed to the post of Director of Typographic 
Development at Lanston Monotype, who is that 
“Printer.” Apparently he plays his own form of 
Jekyll and Hyde—five days a week he is just as 
citified, harried and potentially ulcer-ridden as the 
rest of us; but on Saturday and Sunday the “‘P at the 
P.P.” relaxes with his fonts of beautiful type in the 
“Shade of the Maple” and thinks up more books 
like the one mentioned in the “B.W.” article on 


page 49. 
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Printers’ Register, our English contemporary, has 
this to say of our ‘STA’ number: “taking the issue as 
a complete product, the effect tends to be confusing; 
regarding each signature as an isolated example, the 
effect is encouraging and even inspiring for those 
who realize what design in printing really means and 
are sufficiently sensitive to appreciate its significance. 
_.. this issue of PRINT will show what can be done 
with type and illustrations, provided the typographer 
has vision and is able to combine his gift with a 
practical understanding of the medium which he 


:° 
explores. 





The 10 winning postmark ads, reproduced by 
courtesy of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., are: 1st, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Chamber of Commerce; 2nd. New York 
Telephone Co.; 3rd, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem: 4th, Simon Bros. & Kirsh, (Philadelphia); sth, 
Greyhound Lines; 6th, American Car & Foundry 
Co.; 7th, Duart Mfg. Co.; 8th, Carr Consolidated 
Biscuit Co., (Wilkes-Barre); 9th, Diehl Mfg. Co., 
(Somerville, N. J.; 10th, Anglo-California National 
Bank, (Fresno, Cal.). 





Harking back to our June editorial, which spoke 
of the importance of Graphic Arts in making a better 
world, we hope you read the letter from Andrew 
Goy of Budapest. He must obtain permission to sub- 
scribe to PRINT! 

We have sent a copy of the “Typewriter” issue, 
along with supplementary material on the subject, 
but we doubt his subscription will penetrate the Iron 
Curtain, despite recent relaxations. 





A Library for the Blind, a branch of the New 
York Public Library, was opened during the summer. 
The city provided the site, the Library of Congress 
the embossed and talking books; New York Public 
Library bears staffing and maintenance cost, while 
private support adds material not available in the 
Federal government’s stock. 











STRATHMORE 
Expressive Papers 

are made in a broad range of kinds 

and prices to meet a wide variety 


of printing needs and requirements. 
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STRATHMORE Paper Company 


West Spring field, Massachusetts 





























For Winning Printing, Try 


VICTORY PRESS 
BOOKLETS 
LETTERHEADS 
BROCHURES 
STYLISHLY DESIGNED 
AND CAREFULLY 
EXECUTED AT 


MODERATE PRICES. 








VICTORY PRESS, Inc. 
rod -7TO 39th AVENUE 
Corona, New York * TLlinois 8-7488 









































There are many different 
printing processes, 
producing a wide variety 

of results, but our efforts are 


wholly devoted to but one — 


photogravure 


This concentration of efforts in the one medium, 
coupled with our unique experience in em- 
For the simplest fine-cuts ploying the original, hand-printed grain plate 


: method with its rich heritage and tradition of 
or the most exacting Galf-tone e ch heritage 
C c 


WMofaek Engraving offers pou to be the best reproduction in sheet-fed photo- 
shiffed Ve England craftsmanship gravure for book and advertising illustration. 


quality, enables us to offer what we consider 


and prompt service at reasonable cost. 


PHOTOGRAVURE & COLOR 
COMPANY 
MOHAWK ENGRAVING COMPANY 207 West 25th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Greenfiel’, Massachusetts Telephone: WAtkins 4-4840 


























ILLUSTRATION 
PRINTING 


as a highly developed Letterpress 


Craft AND 


FULL-TONE Offset 


COLLOTYPE PRINTING 





Che Lane Pess 


305 ST. PAUL STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


THE MERIDEN GRAVURE 
COMPANY 


Meriden . Connecticut 
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SPECIMENS 


Title page (designed and lettered by Freeman Craw, printed letterpress by Tri-Arts Press Inc., New York, 


on handmade Inomachi paper) of the extraordinary catalogue issued by Stevens-Nelson Paper Corporation. 


We have taken the liberty of using it as the title of this appreciation by FRANK LIEBERMAN. 
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THE LOVE OF BOOKS 


Oh for a booke and a shady nooke 

Either in doore or out, 

With the greene leaves whispering overhead, 
Or the streete cryes all about; 

Where I maie reade all at my ease, 

Both of the newe and old, 

For a jollie goode booke whereon to looke 
Is better to me than golde. 


Old English Song 


vision a concentration of both effort and material 
was decided upon. 

“Specimens’”’ is the result. 

This handsome volume, extraordinary in every 
sense of the word, is both a working catalogue 
of truly superb papers and a demonstration of 
some of the practical daily uses to which these 
papers may be put: an outstanding showing of 
what is available when the printing buyer 
seriously goes after the best. 

Bound in the finest Nigerian goatskin, with 
marble or handblocked paper sides, “Specimens” 
consists of 107 leaves, plus interleavings and fly- 
leaves. Each sheet was prepared by a leading 
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Ss Spanische Oliven - Rote Riiben - Lachsschnittchen 


Landsknecht-Salat 


w  Rindfleischsuppe mit Nudelr 
Heige Kraftbrishe in Tassen 


t Krebsschwanzen 


Barschfilet auf Reis mit Curry-Sauce 


&  Seezungensdinitte m 


Deutsches Beefsteak mit Zu 
hollandischer Sauce - Bratkartoffeln 


Geflagelleber mit Pilzen . Kartoffelpuree 


Mastkalbsricken » Jardiniere« 


Junges Gemuse - Salzkartoffeln 


© Blumenkohl mit hollandischer Sauce 


unges Gemiise 


artofieln - Bratkartoffeln 
at - Rimischer Salat - Gemischter Salat 


Vanille-Creme - Obstsalat mit Sdilagsahne 


Scweizerkase -Camember 
Obstschale . Feines Geback 


Kaffee . Kaffee Hag - Tee 


printer in the United States or Western Europe, 
and each presents a different paper and a different 
specimen of fine printing. The book was two 
years in preparation, and some two hundred 
organizations or individuals, in ten countries, 
were involved in its production or its contents. 
(It is encouraging in these troubled times to know 
that all arrangements and agreements were made 
orally or by informal letter, and that not a single 
party reneged or fell short.) Probably never be- 
fore has the work of so many paper-makers, 
printers, artists and designers, or so many ex- 
amples of first-rate commercial printing, been so 
beautifully presented in one volume. 
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CHRISTMAS 
SEVENTY-FIVE 
YEARS AGO 
SOME SEASONABLE RECOLLECTIONS 


by 
EMILY BROWNI 





PRIVATELY PRINTED 





FOR HER CHILDREN AND GRANDCHILDREN 





AND FRIENDS OF THE FAMILY 














4. Design, Beatrice Warde. Printed letterpress 
in Blado and Perpetua by The pce agp Corp., 
Ltd., London, England, on mould made Amold. 
5. Printed stone-lithography and letterpress by 
Mourlot Freres, Paris, France, on 
mould made Arches. 5 










While the conception and administration were 
Stevens-Nelson’s, by far the biggest share of the 





financial burden was carried by the mills, which 





contributed printed leaves of those of their papers 
stocked by S-N, and by the American printers 






who prepared the Japanese leaves at token charges. 
Although offers to put the book on sale at up 






to $100.00 per copy have been received by 
Stevens-Nelson, it will not be sold. Instead it 
will be given to various individuals and organ- 
izations who are nominated by the American 
printers who took part in making it, or by the 
merchants throughout the country who distribute 
Stevens-Nelson papers. 







Great Ideas of Western Man 
ONE OF A senies 



















The main purpose of issuing “Specimens” is 
to demonstrate to a large audience the outstand- 
ing results the printing buyer achieves by using 
the best designers, printers and materials.. The 
book, therefore, is caught in a contradiction. Be- 
cause the very best results, on quality papers, are 
obtained on short runs, “Specimens” should, 
ideally speaking, have been printed in an edition 
of a few hundred copies. But this would not 
have reached the audience required, so an edition 
of 5,000 copies has been produced. While a run 
of this size on mould made papers presents no 
problem, some of the handmade Japanese papers 
are far better suited for short runs, and put the 
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si’, mi Signore, cum tutte le tue creature, 
spezialmente messer lo frate Sole 
lo qual jorna, et allumini per lui; 


t elli e bello e radiante cum erande splendore; 


e 

c 
4 

U 


e Te, Altissimo, porta significazione 


si’, mi Signore, per sora Luna e le stelle; 
in celo I’hai formate clarite e preziose e belle 
in celo i nai formate ciarite e preziose e belle 
e, per frate Vento 
e sereno et onne tempo 


tue creature dai sustentamento 


silk screen, engraving, embossing, and both 
blind and foil stamping, on a wide variety of 
subjects: pages from books, reproductions of 
paintings, drawings, ancient maps and color 
photographs, annual reports, Christmas cards, 
commercial announcements, menus, corporation 
histories, letterheads, covers, etc. That there are 
no original lithographs, etchings, or other 
original fine-arts media, is due to the size of the 
edition. They belong here, and on a shorter run 
would probably have been included. 

From a design point of view the majority of 
the pages are of great interest, but of course in a 
collection of such range there are bound to be 
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So God created man in his own image 


he him; male and femaie created he them 


12. Design, Aldo Novarese. Printed letterpress 
in Athenaeum by G. Canale & C., Torino, on 
handmade Roma. 13. Design, John Lewis. 
Illustration, Henry Moore. Printed six-color 
offset by W. S. Cowell, Ltd., Ipswich, 
England, on handmade Millbourn 

Watercolor paper. 


variations in quality. The number of poor de- 
signs is small indeed, but, while recognizing the 
difficulty of regulating so many independent con- 
tributors, it is impossible to avoid wishing that a 
firmer editorial hand had been employed to keep 
the design standard up to the high level of the 
papers and printing craftmanship. 

In a brief article, such as this, there is not room 
for a page-by-page critique, nor would it be 
fitting. However, it is interesting to note the 
several “national” design tendencies, or charac- 
teristics, displayed. The following are generaliza- 
tions, of course, but the examples from England, 
for instance, are on the conservative side, with a 
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To the chief Musician upon Nehiloth, 
1 Psalm of David 


IVE EAR TO my words, O LORD, consider my meditation 

2. Hearken unto the voice of my cry, my King, and my God 

for unto thee will I pray. 3 My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, 
O Lord; in the morning will I direct my prayer unto thee, and will look 
up. 4 For thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wickedness: neither 
shall evil dwell with thee. 5. The foolish shall not stand in thy sight 
thou hatest all workers of iniquity. 6 Thou shalt destroy them that 
speak leasing the Lord will abhor the bloody and deceitful man. 7. But 
as for me, | will come into thy house in the multitude of thy merc y 
and in thy fear will I worship toward thy holy temple 8. Lead me, 
O Lord, in thy righteousness because of mine enemies; make thy way 


before my face. 9. For there is no faithfulness in their mouth 


straight 
their inward part is very wic kedness, their throat is an open sepuk hre; 
they flatter with their tongue. 10 Destroy thou them, O God; let 
them fall by their own counsels; cast them out in the multitude of 
their transgressions; for they have rebelled against thee. 11. But let all 
those that put their trust in thee rejoice: let them ever shout for joy, 
because thou defendest them: let them also that love thy name be 
joyful in thee. 12. For thou, Lord, wilt bless the righteous with favour 


wilt thou compass him as with a shield 
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Cobham. 


letterpress 
Torino, 
on mould made M 


urillo. 


FIRENZE ~ 15 APRILE ~ 20 OTTOBRE 1952 





few excursions into the contemporary. Out- 
standing among the British pieces is an offset 
reproduction of a fifteenth century Royal 
Charter, printed in seven colors and gold by 
S. Straker & Sons, Ltd. In complete contrast to 
this is a strikingly handsome catalogue cover for 
the Arts Council of Great Britain, printed by the 
Shenval Press. 

The French display a lively design sense ‘ad a 
feeling for pure type. Nowhere. is this more in 
evidence than on the pages where black and a 
second color are used with great sympathy. 
Technically, on the other hand, there is a very 
warm color photograph in offset by Delaporte, 





V CENTENARIO LEONARDO DA VINCI 


MOSTRA DI DISEGNI ED AUTOGRAFI 


and the quality of Draeger Fréres’ three-color 
gravure is nothing short of unbelievable. 

While there is all too little from Holland, Joh. 
Enschedé en Zonen, Haarlem, have sent one of 
Jan van Krimpen’s misleadingly simple pages, 
cool and lucid, and a quietly humorous visiting 
card in a delightful typeface which Enschedé 
designed late in the eighteenth century: 

From Germany come some well-planned (and 
two amusing) pages—a pair of which were 
printed by the paper-maker, Armin Renker, a 
noted bibliophile and amateur printer whose 
Christmas books are collectors’ items. 

Of all the European work, however, that of 
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the Italians seems far and away the liveliest. The 
renaissance of creative design in that country is 
clearly reflected in the imaginative approach of 
the typographers represented. Of special interest 
to American designers will be several typefaces 
unknown in this country, notably Nebiolo Type 
Foundry’s Athenaeum (fig. 12) and Augustea 
(ig. 15) 

Lastly it should be said, in all modesty, that 
American designing in any of the categories 
presented in “Specimens” can stand up to the 
best of the European and more than hold its 
own. It abounds with imiagination, knowledge, 
and good taste, and at the same time has a strongly 
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CONTRIBUTING AMERICAN PRINTERS 


Aldus Printers, Inc., New York 
Anderson & Ritchie, Los Angeles 
Anthoenson Press, Portland, Me. 
Robert Burlen & Son, Boston 

Carol Cards, West Orange, New Jersey 
Press of A. Colish, New York 
Connecticut Printers, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Crafton Graphic Company, Inc., New York 
Gallery Press, New York 

George Press, New York 
Huxley House, New York 

Lakeside Press, Chicago 

Lane Press, Burlington, Vt. 

Lehman , New Haven, Conn. 
LSN Ant Studio, New York 
Marchbanks Press, New York 
Meriden 
Montgomery Press, Pelham, New York 
Pandick Press, inc., New York 


Pied Piper Press, New York 


Photogravure and Color Company, New York 


Plantin Press, Los Angeles 

Publishers Printing Company, New York 
Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor, Inc., Boston 
Printing Office of Phillip Reed, Chicago 
Roycliff Associates, Inc., New 

Sequoia Press, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Spiral Press, New York 

Taylor and Taylor, San Francisco 
Thistle Press, New York 

Tri-A\rts Press, Inc., New York 

L. F. White Company, Inc., New York 


- ye cae we. 


ia 


individual quality and great freedom of ap- 
proach. 

All in all, the book is both a joy to handle (for 
we have well-nigh forgotten what a true pleasure 
it is just to feel a fine sheet of paper), and, to 
quote from Egbert Jacobson’s excellent preface, 
“evidence that artists know how to communi- 
cate by means of such visual and tactile sensations, ° 
... Printers who are themselves not designers 
will find demonstrated in these sheets the les 
already learned by other industrialists and manu- 
facturers: with the help of true artists, the 
make a valuable and sting contribution 
art and business of printing”. 





Gravure Company, Meriden, Conn. 














The Smallest Circulation in America 


by LEO LIONNI This year’s crop of graduates from the Ad- 

vertising Design department of New York’s 

Parsons School will go job hunting with a 

new kind of portfolio. Instead of the usual 

pile of neatly matted unrelated school as- 

signments they will present to prospective 

employers a copy of a magazine with the 

circulation of one. “The magazine” was the 

main project for third year students who 

Warren Opitz, 21 years devoted most of their last semester to the 
old is continuing his ; ; 

obeuxtion 06 Mew Yad preparation of a dummy, complete with 

University while waiting 

to go in the Army. 


Domal is devoted to lettering, and in some cases even type. 
better living. 


original artwork for illustrations and ads, 


Students had free choice of subject matter 
of both editorial content and advertising 
pages; they were urged to select a subject 


i F of particular interest to themselves. Some 
aACAAaP = ; 
chose the theater, others films, automobiles, 


sport, or some aspect of design or decora- 
tion. Most included an “article” about 
themselves, with pictures and text, doing 
Facade is the creation ee ee : : ; 
of Albert Skolnick, 25 * ; away with the stereotyped resumé. Instead 
year old ex-Gl from r Be : , . a 
alien ie | ln | of a portfolio they have now a compact 
York. His new thoughts 
for architectural plan- 
ning seem very real in 
this cover design. 


Joseph Wagner, 20 years old, de- 
signed Wilderness, a nature maga- 4 E N . @) RE 
zine. He was on a museum expedition ' ¥. 

to South America in 1951 that un- 7 

doubtedly helped to make his design % 

so full of realism. He has started 

working for Joseph Binder, the de- ® 

signer. 


John D. Myers, Virginia born 27 
years ago is the recipient of the 
Parsons European scholarship for ad- 
vanced study in Paris and Italy. His 
love of the theater prompted Encore. 














package of samples which will not only 
reveal their skills at editorial and advertising 
layout, illustration, photography, lettering, 
and typehandling but also give some evi- 
dence of their ability to organize visual 
elements of highly diversified nature into a 


ij single unit with a well defined character. 


Charles Theodore Black of 
Westbury, Long Island re- 
ceived a partial scholar- 
ship in his second and third 
years at Parsons for gen- 
eral excellence in his work. 





Ted Andresakes a talented 
three year scholarship stu- 
dent aptly captures the 
gaiety and excitement of 
the dance in his magazine 
Theatro. 
















Thomas Richardson, 25 year old ex-G! from Stamford, 
Connecticut uses two double spreads, one positive the 
other negative to illustrate ‘As the Pendulum swings." 
He created the photogram himself. 
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The simplicity of modern 
home design is simply 
and artfully executed 
on this spread from 
Domal done by War- 
ren Opitz of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 


ABGTRACT FILM IN THE U.S. 
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A new idea was born when Spree, a 
light-hearted vacation magazine was 
conceived by Stella Grafakos of Jersey 
City, New Jersey. She wants to go into 
advertising. 


Epicure was done by John F. Erickson, 
World War Il veteran from Austin, 
Minnesota. An enjoyment of life 
through fine food is felt in this magazine 
for ‘champagne tastes.” 


James Glenn, 21 year old Wethersfield, 
Connecticut boy has display work ex- 
perience with G. Fox of Hartford. This 
four-color spread gives a fresh approach 
to fashion magazine design. 





“TAURINA"'—by Frederick O'Hara Canadian born 


artist now living in New Mexico. His work in oils, water colors 





and graphics hang in many United States Museums. 


FINE PRINTS - An International Language 
by DR. ROBERT L. LESLIE, Chairman of the Planning Commuttee, 


Center for the Graphic Industries and Publishing, New York University 


Quality and good taste are strange and hard to 
define—but when eight of the top curators of 
the leading museums in America select the prints 
submitted to the International Graphic Arts 
Society for distribution to their American mem- 
bers it is a fair indication that they will show in 
the work of the artists they choose. Seven of 
them, Una E. Johnson, The Brooklyn Museum, 
Karl Kup, The New York Public Library, 
William S. Lieberman, Museum of Modern Art, 
A. Hyatt Mayor, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Elizabeth Mongan, National Gallery, Carl O. 
Schniewind, The Art Institute of Chicago and 
Carl Zigrosser, Philadelphia Museum of Art are 
all outstanding Curators of Prints in their re- 
spective museums. The other member of the 
Jury, Ben Shahn is well known as a Graphic 


Artist himself. The European selection com- 





mittee is headed by Jonkheer W.J.H.B. Sand- 
berg, Director of the Stedelijk Museum in 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

A few years ago in the offices of Monroe 
Wheeler at The Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City, the International Graphic Arts So- 
ciety held its first meeting. 

Three simple aims were outlined. Simple in 
concept but difficult in many ways to implement. 
They were: 

1. To foster the development of the fine arts in the 
graphic fields and to increase the appreciation, 
knowledge and understanding of such art. 

2. To distribute in the United States the works of 
outstanding American and European graphic 
artists. 

3. To arrange for the distribution of the graphic 
work of American artists to the members of 
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similar non-profit societies in European coun- 
tries. 

The Society's operational plan was decided on 
—there would be an initial membership fee of 
$10. Each member would agree to purchase 
three original works of his own choice each year. 
These prints would range in price from $4.50 
to $8.50. (They would ordinarily cost from $25 
to $75). Each member would receive the So- 
ciety’s bulletin which illustrates and describes the 
available new works and provides the artist’s 


biography. The IGAS would also make a gift 


of a special 18” x 22” framing device in which 


selections can be interchanged, and also im- 
portant, each member would be given the 
opportunity to select one free print. 

The prints selected by the jury definitely 
show the vastly expanded possibilities of the 
graphic mediums today. Techniques are au- 
daciously combined; textures are rich; color, in 
pastel tones or brilliant intensities, is common. 


Above “MOONLIGHT IN THE 
COUNTRY” by Armin Landeck. Mark 
Van Doren says ‘‘his prints come out of 

a deep vein of poetry in him—"’. 


Right ‘SEED AND ROCKS" five-color 
etching and engraving by Gabor Peterdi. 
Hungarian born, he now teaches graphic 
arts at the Brooklyn Museum Art School. 


A total of 28 new prints have been offered to 
IGAS members, of which 18 were by the 
American artists: Irving Amen, Leonard Baskin, 
Ben-Zion, Frederico Castellon, Sister Mary 
Corita IHM, Adolf Dehn, Milton Goldstein, 
S. W. Hayter, Armin Landeck, Margaret Low- 
engrund, Boris Margo, Seong Moy, Gabor 
Peterdi, Leona Pierce, Bernard Reder, Walter 
Rogalski, Louis Schanker and Adja Yunkers. 
10 new editions by the following European 
artists were released in conjunction with the 
affiliated organizations abroad: W. Elenbaas, 
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Hans Fischer, Edwin Grosshardt, Jean Lurcat, 
Antonio Music and Max Truninger. 

IGAS has to date taken a total of 3600 prints 
of which 3000 have been distributed to members 
in America and Europe. This astonishingly high 
percentage was achieved because of the excellent 
balance of the editions, which represented the 
wide range from realism to abstraction. It cannot 
be said that the IGAS selections are directed to 
any one fashionable group, style or school of 
approach. Aesthetic excellence of technique and 
expression continues, and must continue, to be the 





only basis on which IGAS prints are selected. 

It took the jury several months, as might be 
expected with such a diverse group, to devise a 
system for judging which would provide the 
necessary quality and quantity of editions. Now 
a very successful method is in operation which 
guarantees the best possible and most memorable 
prints for future series. 

The country-wide position of IGAS in 
America is emphasized by the fact that 20 
leading museums, 35 outstanding universities 
and colleges, and 1o large public libraries have 


joined the Society and regularly order IGAS 


selections for their collections and educational 
activities. 

About 1000 prints commissioned in the United 
States have been distributed to members of the 
affiliated European organizations. Each of these 
prints by an American artist may be seen as a 
small cultural ambassador to the homes of 


Europe. 


Above ‘FISHING HARBOR" by Swiss 
born Edwin Ferdinand Grosshardt. This 
seven-color lithograph expresses his joyous 
attitude towards life, living and art. 


Left “CHILD” by Gust Romijn. Now paint- 
ing in Rotterdam the artist works quickly 
and spontaneously and handles his tools 
easily. He prefers bright colors. 
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Negotiations are under way to build up or 
work together with similar organizations in 
other countries, particularly France, England, 
Austria and Italy. Also several cultural repre- 
sentatives have been consulted about working 
with artists in the countries in order to broaden 
the scope of the IGAS publications. The ex- 
change of print against print will be continued 
so that more American works will be available 
abroad. 

The average European discovers through these 
aesthetic expressions by American artists, that, 
like himself, the American people are seeking 
and longing for the meaning of existence and 
that the American hunger for beauty and truth 
is the same as his. 

That the concept of a group to issue the most 
important ‘contemporary works of Graphic Art 
in limited editions at very low prices is right is 


Above ‘HUDSON FUGUE" by Fred- 
erick Franck. He has engraved and etched 
his conception of New York in four colors 

as an architectural forest and a mechani- 
cal network imprisoning Man. 


Right “BACCHUS” by Jean Lurcat. The 
French artist has used five bold litho- 
graphed colors to show Bacchus as a 

Sage who seems to know all about the 
Universe and its wonders. 
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shown again each time a series is released. Most 
of the editions are taken by members in the 
United States and abroad within four weeks 
after publication. Thirty-six new works are 
scheduled for 1953 54. 

Since the editions are limited to 210, in order 
to preserve the high quality and value of each 
impression, the membership of a group such as 
this is also necessarily limited. The growth in 
its eighteen months of operation indicates that 
the maximum membership capacity should be 
reached during the coming year. 
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THE MISSING INGREDIENT 
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In a great many ways the 18th century marked the end of a long period of 
imaginative elegance. Who but an 18th century monarch would have the 
imaginative assurance to say Aprés moi le déluge? 

The industrial revolution wrote finis to most of the crafts in which 
ornament, in large or small degree, was applied to the everyday as well as 
to the most luxurious things. Since that time, except for the outburst of the 
Victorian era, our design-thinking (as evidenced in our clothing, architecture 
[both public and private], our “carriages,” the hundreds of articles of daily 


use, etc., etc.) has tended toward simplification, in some cases to the point 
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of barren starkness. In other instances this cutting away of the extraneous has 
resulted in a new elegance—in clear, uncluttered statements, visually speak- 
ing. Nowhere is this better demonstrated than in the best of contemporary 
architecture and its close cousin, printing design. The serene simplicity of the 
books produced by Baskerville and Bodoni is quite clearly present in much 
of today’s printing and I, for one, would not have it otherwise. If; however, 
from our present standpoint we look back to the 18th century we cannot 
help but be aware of an ingredient which printing to a very large degree has 
lost. That ingredient is charm. 

One dictionary defines charm as “an irresistible power to please and 
attract; fascination; some quality or feature exerting a fascinating influence.” 
A British dictionary states that that which is charming has the power “‘to 


enchant, to fascinate, to bewitch.” 
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can carry the famous Red Dot 
. Its especially distinctive 
flavor and aroma are recognized by 


the discriminating, everywhere. 


The Scotch Whiskey that is made for WS. WW 


those who want and demand the best. At oe eS oo ~C) ve 
all fine stores. A ROBISON Import. 





Any Whiskey that is distilled in 
Scotland can be called Scotch, but 
only one Whiskey in the world 
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Certainly if we leaf through a book which has felt the hand of a Trattner 
or a Fournier we feel at once its power to “‘please and attract, to fascinate and 
bewitch.” The means whereby this enchantment was wrought are in them- 
selves unimportant,—a few ornaments, a few rules, a few borders. What is 
important to us today is the fact that the printer of two hundred years ago 
recognised what the use of these things could do. 

I cannot think that printers and publishers of those days were any less 
interested in selling their wares than we are now. Of course, the volume of 
sales was less but the need to sell was just as certainly present and there can be 
little doubt that the charm of the books in question was of great help in 
the selling thereof. 

It should not for one moment be thought that a slavish copying of the 


style of Trattner, Fournier, et al is desirable. From a selling point of view it 
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Moritz Wallach and his brother, both natives of 
esland, began their collection in 1898, when they 
bought a few blocks in one of the weekly outdoor 
markets in Munich. Both brothers were collectors 
with a wide range of taste but the blocks soon be- 
came a mania with them and at every opportunity, 
on business trips and vacations, they searched for 
blocks and more blocks. In 1900 they began making 
the beautiful hand-printed fabrics for which they soon 
became world famous, and despite Hitler and the 
war, Mr. Wallach is still actively printing. 

The blocks are made of almost any hard, close- 
grained wood; the design being cut into the plank. 
The plank is usually backed with a piece of softer 


wood, such as pine, with the grain of backing and 


block running in different directiogs. aad pieces of 
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is neither desirable nor possible, for it is a style essentially of its own day. 
However, an application of that elusive quality of charm would be of great 
value in present day typography. 

All type founders, whether they produce type for hand or machine 
composition, have large selections of borders, rules and ornaments for sale. 
Some of it is derived from or duplicates early designs, but most of it is com- 
monplace. True, there have been efforts made to introduce new and distinc- 
tive material such as that designed by Dwiggins, Weiss, etc., but the number 
of new designs has been small. Given a larger selection of new designs it 
seems probable that the interest of typographic designers and printers would 
be engaged and the market for this material considerably enlarged. 

To be successful, decorative material should, I think, be both of a period 


and regional. This does not mean that the resultant borders and ornaments 
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wood are firmly fastened together to prevent warp- 
ing. A sturdy handle is attached to the backing. 
In most cases the printing surface is wood, but 
where fine lines and/or dots are needed brass or cop- 
per, shaped to the necessary pattern, is driven into the 
wood. If the design is made up entirely of fine lines 
or dots the pattern is usually made entirely of metal. 
Before printing it is usual to “felt” the printing surface 
with a flocking to hold the color. The actual printing 
is done on a long frame with a solid bed covered by 
a felt blanketting. The block, held by its handle, is 
pressed onto a large pad containing fhe oper color 
(just as one presses a rubber stamp qnto gs inking pad) 
nd the block is then placed in Eb we cloth. 
Daf few stout blows of a mallet or 


as é3 A is needed to.combplete the 
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will only be applicable to period or regional printing; it simply means that 
by holding to one period and region (and region can include an enormous 
area) the designer can attain that quality of integrity and clarity of style 
which makes for distinguished, rather than mediocre, work. 

To achieve this distinction it is apparent that an almost unlimited design 
source is needed. One of the most fertile sources is to be found in typogra- 
phy’s older sister, the printed textile. Two thousand years before the first 
books were printed in western Europe printing on cloth was an established 
trade. For instance Herodotus (ca. 484-425 B.C.), referring to the clothes 
of the people of the Caucausus, says that “figures of various animals were 
dyed into them so as to be irremovable in washing.” In the days of the 
Roman empire, printed cloths from India were highly prized and in great 


demand. Fragments of printed cottons were found at Arles some years ago 
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in the grave of St. Caesarius, who was bishop there in 542 A.D., and later 
specimens, found in different parts of Europe, show that printing on cloth 


was a well developed industry by the end of the twelfth and beginning of 





the thirteenth century. 

However, the prosperity of the fourteenth century, and its accompany- 
ing desire for luxuries, promoted the wide use of woven and embroidered 
materials. Consequently textile printing was neglected and not revived on 
any sort of scale until the latter half of the seventeenth century. At that time 
the French brought from the east coast of India blue-and-white resist printed 
fabrics and also full knowledge of how to produce them. In less than a hun- 
dred years the art of cutting woodblocks and printing them on cloth had 
spread all over Europe. Block cutters were naturally in great demand and 


travelled from place to place carrying with them their own tradition of 
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pattern. As they went from one country to another there was an inescapable 
intermingling of patterns. This makes positive assignment of any one block 


to any one time and place almost impossible but it also makes for great 





richness and vitality. 
The examples we show are from proofs, especially pulled for Print, of 
some of the more than 1500 blocks in the remarkable collection of Moritz 


Wallach, of Lime Rock, Connecticut. While a great many regions and 





periods have produced outstanding patterns, borders and ornaments, most 
of the blocks in the Wallach collection are of European peasant origin, of the 
late 18th or early 19th century. However, it will be noted that the material 
as here used does not have a peasant-art appearance. The originals are bold 
and vigorous in the drawing and cutting and these qualities are likewise 


present in the adaptations. 
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To be practical let us admit that it is a long and expensive affair for a 096 
type foundry to bring out any new series of decorative material. But with C zm 
the advent of the photographic setting machines the problem is quite differ- = 
ent, for with a few inexpensive negatives endless picas of borders, rules and 
ornaments can be produced. Considering both the cost and relative ease of 
production there is no reason why the offset printer should not eventually 
have a superb collection of ornamental and decorative material. The typogra- 
phic designer must also have, however, a recognition of the function of orna- 
ment, a working knowledge of its use and above all, the wish to see, on the 
printed page, that “quality or feature exerting a fascinating influence.” 
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This is a second of a series of articles based on talks given by the New York Type Directors Club. 


THE 


Ciaslon 
Story 


BY EUGENE P. PATTBERG 





COVER DESIGN, STORY LAYOUT BY HAL ZAMBONI 


Introduction — Much has been written about the types of William Caslon and 
the profound influence they exerted on the design and founding of type in England. 
An abundance of historical material is also available to the student of Baskerville. 
It is proposed to explore in this space some influences which brought to X VIII century 
England its first truly national type style, Caslon; and those which, but a few years 
later, were to refine this style in what amounted to a typographic revolution — to 
England at least — in the types of John Baskerville. 

Mr. Baskerville’s publicly acknowledged debt to William Caslon notwithstanding, 
the radical departure from the traditional calligraphic design of Caslon to the “en- 
graved” look of Baskerville reflects more, perhaps, than a simple refinement by Basker- 
ville of William Caslon’s designs. Surely Baskerville, a student of typographic design, 
must have become aware and to some extent become influenced by the 1704 showing 
in France of the newly-created, engraved designs of the first “modern” face, whose 
punches were cut by Grandjean! 

The present work attempts to marshall the facts and further to explore the fac- 
tors noted above; to mark the rise — and the fall in modern times — of Caslon’s designs, 





coupled with the initial indifference to and modern appreciation of Baskerville’s. 


GOOD TYPE DESIGN AND EXECUTION CAME LATE TO 
ENGLAND; earliest examples were unattractive 
in design and more than a little crude in their exe- 
cution. What could be more natural, therefore, than 
to import types! Consequently, there was in all 
probability more Dutch type in England, up to 
1720, than English. Dutch type founding was enjoy- 
ing a vast popularity, entirely justified by superior 
design and more careful justifying and finishing 
than were currently available from English 
sources. 

Perhaps the most distinguished of these im- 
ports—the Fell types—so called because imported 


between 1667-1672 by Dr. John Fell for the Ox- 
ford University Press—inspired his agent, Mar- 
shall, to remark, “I see in this printing design we 
English must learn to use our own hands at last to 
cut letters as well as print with them.” 

However, the rise of William Caslon(b. 1692), 
greatest name in English letter-founding, stopped 
the importation of Dutch types and so changed the 
history of English type-founding that following his 
appearance on the typographic scene most types 
used were either cut by Caslon or were modeled on 
the design he made popular. John Baskerville, who 
was to become Caslon’s successor in E:ngland’s list 
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of great type founders, himself publicly acknowl- 
edged his debt. 

Although he began his foundry in 1720, Cas- 
lon’s famous broadside was not printed until 1734, 
when all 38 fonts of his types had been completed. 
All but three of these fonts were his handiwork. 
The three not cut by Caslon, and exhibited in his 
specimen, are the Canon roman from the Andrew 
Foundry, formerly Moxon and exhibited in the 
latter’s “‘Mechanick Exercises”; the English Syr- 
iac, probably from the James Foundry; and the 
Pica Samaritan cut by a Dutchman named Dum- 
mers. 

Strength, readability and compositional effect 
attained a genuine harmony in Caslon’s types. As 
for their inspiration, in a design sense it should be 
remembered that English typography of the 17th 
century closely imitated the Dutch. Yet the heavi- 
ness in Dutch types remained somehow alien, caus- 
ing many English printers to turn to French de- 
signs, whose brittle elegance also failed to please 
them. Caslon’s types however, seemed to “‘split the 
difference’, achieving a combination of both ele- 
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Double Pica Roman. 
ANDEM aliquando, Quirites! 
L. Catilinam furentem audacia, 
fcclus anhelantem, peftem patriz nefa- 
ric molientem, vobis atque huic urbi fer- 
rum flammamque minitantem, ex urbe 
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ments. They were solid, like the Dutch; yet they 
possessed something of the distinction of the 
French, and brought to English typography for the 
first time qualities which somehow appeared to 


express the national temperament. —— 





Over the years there have been many versions, 
many re-cuttings and soi-disant improvements on i 
Caslon’s original designs, some of which are illus- 
trated on these pages. 

For hand composition the original must al- 
ways be considered superior! However, ATF has 
available several interesting fonts of Caslon de- 
sign or based on Caslon’s designs. Perhaps the best 
known is No. 471, in which the design appears 
wholly admirable but loses some of the original 
characteristics by reason of somewhat loose fitting 
among the lower case letters. ATF, later recogniz- | 
ing this aberration, cut a tighter version, No. 472, 
which unhappily is not well-known. Another ver- | 
sion, useful in the solution of certain advertising 
space problems, is ATF’s No. 540, which employs 
short ascenders and descenders to produce the 
effect of greater type size by increasing the central 
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portion or “x-height’’ of the body. A complete 
range of display sizes and many special characters 
are available in all three fonts. 

Available for machine composition is Mono- 
type Caslon No. 337: Linotype’s Caslon Old Face, 
the roman of which is a replica of the original 
Caslon. 

Caslon has many merits. The letters, while pos- 
sessing little inherent beauty individually, create 
in the mass an effect of truly beautiful color and 
genuine distinction. The many sizes and weights 
available; the bountiful supply of special charac- 
ters — ligatures, quaint characters, long S etc. — 
make it capable of typographic orchestration pos- 
sessed by few, if any other, type designs. 

Despite its legibility, usefulness and homely 
virtues however, Caslon no longer—in the United 
States at any rate—enjoys the degree of popular- 
ity it once possessed. Type designs enjoy a kind of 
faddish popularity reflecting the whims and fancies 
of typographical architects in the world of books 
and, to an even greater degree, in the realm of 
advertising, in which the search for typographic 
innovation becomes feverish by reason of the fran- 
tic competition for the eye of the beholder. 

Students of type design are invited to exam- 
ine Caslon design characteristics in Mr. Paul A. 
Bennett's admirable disquisition ON RECOGNIZING 
TYPEFACES in Vol. Il of THE DOLPHIN. As a typo- 
graphic workhorse, Caslon is next to impossible 
to beat; it offers a logical solution when in typo- 
graphic doubt; and a careful study of the original 
and its variants will amply reward the student. 

Despite the efforts of William Caslon to raise 
the level of typefounding and printing in his native 
land, and although under the influence of his genius 
the press was recovering from the slough into 
which it had sunk at the beginning of the century, 
England was still far behind her neighbors both 
in typographical enterprise and achievement. 
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Once again it was left to one outside the craft 
to stimulate a new departure. In 1750 the art of 
printing in England found its successor to Caslon 
in John Baskerville, an eccentric Birmingham 
later type founder, ink 
maker, paper innovator and book designer. To him 


japanner who turned 
is due the honor of making the first real strides 
towards a higher level of national typography. 
But before considering the rich contributions 
made to type design by John Baskerville, we should 


French illustration had by this time abandoned 
the comparative crudity of wood cut and wood 
engraving for the elegance of copperplate engray- 
ing. We find this technical revolution reflected in 
the design brought forth by the Royal Commission 
in 1694. For the first time a type design utilized 
the vertical stress of the engraving technique, 
abandoning the bias stress commonly associated 
with the older, now described as old-style, flat-pen- 
inspired, calligraphic letter. Now there was sharp 
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consider briefly an event of typographical import- 
during the closing years of the 17th century, by 
direction of that much-maligned and_ underesti- 
mated monarch, Louis IV. 

The dearth of stimulating type design which 
afflicted the English scene before Caslon also, and 
at about the same time, struck France, again to 
the continuing benefit of the Dutch foundries. Un- 
like England, however, France in the person of 
King Louis elected to do something about it. A 
Royal Commission was ordered to devise a new 
and distinctive type face which would remain the 
exclusive property of the Royal Printing Office 
and which would, Louis hoped, restore to France 
its faded typographical superiority. 
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contrast between the thick and thin strokes; serifs 
became sharp and brilliant. The ROMAN DU ROI 
or King’s Roman and its accompanying italic 
designed and cut by Philippe Grandjean thus be- 
came the first of what we call the “modern” face, 
forerunner of Didot, Baskerville and Bodoni. 

It seems entirely likely that as a student of 
typography Baskerville became acquainted with 
the work of Grandjean in France. To what extent 
he was indebted to the French designer must re- 
main pure speculation for Baskerville’s formative 
years as a printer and type designer are not well- 
documented. A study of comparative letter forms 
and their similarities with respect to techniques, 
will reward the student! 





Baskerville’s first specimen, issued in 1754, 
twenty years after the first appearance of Cas- 
Jon's specimen, revealed a type design that — as 


1928 Mr. Bruce Rogers employed them for the 
monumental ‘Private Papers of James Boswell” 
printed by William Edwin Rudge. The appearance 
compared with Caslon’s — was on the geometric of these handsome volumes stimulated the use of 
rather than the calligraphic order. The characters Baskerville types enormously. The annual selec- 
tions of the Fifty Books of the year by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts signalize the gradual 


are somewhat wider; the serifs more pronounced; 
and a few letters possess distinguishing character- 
istics — like the middle junction of the W = which 
has no serif, and the open tail of the g. The italic 
is less mellow, more lithe, wiry and stylized than 


decline in the book field of the hitherto impreg- 
nable Caslon in almost reverse ratio to the ascend- 
ancy of Baskerville. The advance from one volume 
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Caslon (perhaps because of its ‘“engraved” look). 
His types are pleasant, easy to read and although 
unappreciated in his own time are readily accepted 
in our own day. 

Benjamin Franklin had been one of John Bas- 
kerville’s staunchest friends and was a great help 
to him, if not so much in England, certainly on the 
continent where his designs were shortly to achieve 
a popularity they never enjoyed during the “Age 
of Reason” in England, nor in the United States, 
for that matter. 

In America, Baskerville’s designs remained 
virtually unknown until 1914 when they became 
the subject of an address by Mr. Josiah Henry 
Benton before Boston's Society of Printers. In 


in 1928 to no less than thirteen in 1943 and 16 in 
1952 provides a measure of Baskerville popularity 
in modern book making; by 1952 Caslon had so 
declined in popularity that it was included in only 
three of ‘The Fifty”! 

Baskerville type did not achieve its effect solely 
by reason of design, however. The invention by 
Baskerville of a glossy-surfaced paper, achieved by 
pressing it between hot copper plates before print- 
ing, afforded a surface which brought out the 
subtle delicacies of his designs which were further 
enhanced by his discovery that the purest black 
ink might be prepared best from the carbon which 
is the soot of a lamp. 
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In the Caslon Specimen issued in 
1742, the name of William Caslon the 
Second appears. He, the eldest son of 
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The combination of these factors plus careful 
composition and superior presswork gave to Bas- 
kerville’s productions an elegance never before 
known in England. It was, in fact, wn-English and 
possessed a distinction somewhat French in char- 
acter, perhaps too early in English printing history 
for current or popular taste. 

Due therefore to lack of interest in his punches 
at the time of his death in 1775, they were sold by 
his widow to Beaumarchais in France and subse- 
quently found their way to Paris, and successively 
to Pierre Didot; Bertrand; and finally to De Berny 
and Peignot. 

It is pleasant to report that M. Charles Peig- 
not has just made a magnificent gift to Cambridge 
University of the original Baskerville punches 
which he purchased from the Fonderie Bertrand. 
Thus are returned to England the typographic 
treasures it failed adequately to appreciate during 
Baskerville’s own day. 

Baskerville’s letters appear perfect in form, 
but to master printer Updike they had “none of 
the homely charm of Caslon’s forms. The hand of 
the writing master made itself felt in making the 
letters too even, too perfect, creating a sterile, art- 
ful refinement.” Typefounder Breitkopf of Leip- 
zig thought they resembled copperplate engrav- 
ing. Certainly they brought to England for the 
first time the vertical stress introduced to type de- 
sign by Philippe Grandjean de Fouchy in his 
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MEDAILLES DU ROI, 1704, thus becoming England’s 
first “modern” type face. 

Baskerville’s lower case / in italic is another 
distinguishing factor in that it is straight-sided — 
a typographic innovation introduced for the first 
time by Jensen in 1474 and never repeated by any 
typefounder until used by Grandjean in 1704, and 
presumed to have been copied by Baskerville at a 
later date. The general feeling of the Baskerville 
types, designed to be printed on calendered paper, 
is light and delicate, eminently suitable for today’s 
typographic taste. Look for emphatic distinction 
between thicks and thins; finely bracketed serifs; 
pointed top of the A; rounded terminal of the J 
with its ball ending; graceful tail of the Q; flat 
topped : 

In acknowledging his debt to Caslon, Basker- 
ville says in the preface of his magnificent PARADISE 
Lost: “William Caslon is an artist to whom the 
Republic of Learning has great obligation; his in- 
genuity has left a fairer copy for my emmulation 
than any other master. In his great variety of char- 
acters I intend not to follow him; the roman and 
italic are all I have hitherto attempted; if in these 
he has left room for improvement it is probably 
more owing to thal variety which divided his atten- 
tion than any other cause. I honor his merit and 
only wish to derive some small show of reputation 
from an Art which proves accidentally to have 
been the object of our mutual pursuit.” 
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MEDICINE 
IN ART 
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Left: Saint Sebastian. A 
plague sheet by an unknown 
German artist ca. 1450-60. 
(National Gallery of Art, 


Rosenwald Collection). 





Below: Harvest of Death. 
Detail of a 

17th century German sepia 
and wash drawing, lent by 
Dr. Clements Fry, 

Yale University. 


American pharmaceutical and medical sup- 





ply houses have long set a high standard in 
their use of the Graphic Arts but down 
through history European and American 








painters, engravers and sculptors have al- 
ways been fascinated by medicine and its 
relation to their art. 

Two years ago, Dr. LaVera Pohl, the 
director of the Milwaukee Art Institute, 
evolved a plan for a unique exhibition to 
be called “The Story of Medicine in Art.” 
She reasoned that an art exhibition telling 
such a story would interest the physician, 
the artist and the layman and that the exhibi- 
tion would have a broad general appeal, for 





the history of medicine, is after all, the 
history of man’s reaction against the men- 
aces to his health. 

As it evolved, the exhibit is carefully tied 
together through a series of a dozen main 
topics. The visitor will find one gallery 
devoted solely to Mepicine IN War. An- 
other area treats with Tue Lire Cyc xe, still 
another MEDICINE AND RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 
Portions of the building are devoted to 
THe Cure oF Disease, THE HUMAN Bopy, 
QUACKERY AND SupeERsTITION. There is a 
section devoted to SciENCE and one to 
Puarmacy, and one gallery deals with 
Tuerapy. Within these main divisions one 
finds a number of sub-divided areas of 





Right: Fourteen Auxiliary 
Saints. Suabian, ca. 1470. 
Published as a series for 
pilgrims, the sheets were 
cut and separate saints in- 
voked for specific ailments. 


Below: The Way of Salvation. 
Augsburg print, ca. 1490. 
(Both from National Gallery 
of Art, Rosenwald Collection) 


specific topics with the interesting observa- 
tions that many of the artists have recorded 
for posterity. These include such divisions 
as anatomy and the anatomical theatre, 
blood-letting, the country doctor, consulta- 
tions, the doctor in his study, hospitals, 
miracles, nursing, primitive medicine, pub- 
lic hygiene, saints in medicine, surgery, etc. 

The shipping labels on incoming boxes 
and crates have a story of their own to tell. 
They point to the fact that material for this 
exhibition has been gathered from all over 
the United States, and that its wide scope is 
due in great part to the excellent co-opera- 
tion of lenders. Museums and _ libraries 
responded enthusiastically when first con- 
tacted, as did leading medical colleges and 
universities. Medical illustrators volunteered 
to lend original drawings, sculptors and 
painters sent works of art to be included, 
large pharmaceutical concerns made prints 
and paintings available, rare book collectors 
and dealers lent original manuscripts, books 
and letters, philatelists sent important major 
stamp issues related to medical history, and 
pharmaceutical paraphernalia was gathered 
from local sources. 

These items that were so enthusiastically 
gathered are now being carefully hung by 
a staff that has been Story-of-Medicine-in-Art 
minded throughout the past two years. A 


























myriad of details necessary to weave a warp 
of continuity into the exhibition have been 
carefully worked out by the director and 
her assistant, Dr. Earl Rosenthal. Local phy- 
sicians have been of great assistance to the 
Art Institute, attending joint-committee 
meetings and giving of their time and 
knowledge. 

In all areas of the exhibition originals 
will be found whenever they were available. 
Reproductions, facsimiles and photographs 
are used where originals could not be ob- 
tained. Names of well-known contempo- 
rary artists can be seen throughout the 
building as well as such names as Leonardo 
DaVinci, Vesalius, Tiepolo, Rembrandt, 
Teniers, Rowlandson, Daumier, Bossé, 
Diirer, Hogarth, Eakins and many others. 

The main thread of the exhibition is 
carried by the graphics, for the graphic 
medium has been a most important factor 
in the recording of the story. 

One of the famous woodcuts included 
in the Anatomical Theatre area is “VESALIUS 
TeacHinc Anatomy’ by Jan Stephan von 
Calcar (page 41). It reminds the viewer that 
in those: days the anatomical theatres were 
literally theatres; tickets were sold for seats 


and organs were passed around upon trays 
for the audience to view. All this by candle- 


light, and it wasn’t unusual for the scene to 
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Visit To A Plague Patient. 
Woodcut attributed to 
Gentile Bellini ca. 1430-1516. 
The artist has dramatized 

the personal risk taken by 
physicians of that day. 

The doctor is holding a 
sponge soaked with vinegar 
and spices to his nose, 

while two attendants fumigate 
the room with flaming torches. 


(Philadelphia Museum of Art) 


be made a bit more lively by the presence 
of a few flute players. Theatre days took 
place several times a year, most often fol- 
lowing the hanging or beheading of a non- 
townsman. Andreas Vesalius, of Flemish 
origin, an ardent humanist, went to Paris 
as a young man to study medicine, and 
certainly we owe much to his insatiable 
curiosity. His name has come down to us 
as a symbol of the great revival of medical 
learning which took place in his century. 
He taught at Padua and is known for his 
three works: Tabulae Anatomicae Sex, 
published in 1538, De Corporis Humani 
Fabrica, which was his masterpiece and 
published in 1543, as was his Epitome. The 
woodcut in the exhibition, the title page 
from De Humani Corporis Fabrica, pub- 
lished in Basle, 1543, is one of the most 


famous medical prints in history, and illus- 
trates Vesalius’ method of instruction, show- 
ing him surrounded by a group of students, 
fellow physicians, nobles, churchmen and 
others. The book itself created a heated 
controversy which proved to be a testimony 
to its value for it was the first text on anat- 


omy since antiquity which was based almost 
exclusively on the dissection of the human 
body rather than from theories drawn from 
the dissection of animals. Critics claim that 
the book has the aspect of a modern text- 
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Left: Amputation. Colored 
woodcut by the German, Joh- 
annes Wechtlin (1490-1530). 


Below: Phlebotomy. Engrav- 
ing by Abraham Bossé (French 
1602-1676) (Both from the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art) 


book and that it ushered in the era of 
modern science. 

In that portion of the exhibit devoted to 
portraits of famous physicians one finds a 
well known etching, London, circa 1640, of 
William Harvey by Wenzel Hollar (Bo- 
hemian, 1607-1677), one of the most ac- 





complished etchers of the 17th century. 
Although human blood had been circulating 
for a good long time before Harvey, it was 
he who discovered its circulation, and it is 
to him that we owe a great stride forward. 
His great work on the heart published in 
1628, entitled De Motu Cordis et Sanguinis 
is a classic of scientific research. As is very 
often the case with revolutionary discover- 
ies, the book encountered violent opposi- 
tion, but Harvey, who was physician to 
James I and his son Charles I, lived to see 
his views not only accepted but applied. 
The piece in the exhibition apparently was 
never quite completed in the rendering of 
textures and background. Its unfinished 
state plus the fact that it was made during 


r Bata pe Aloe 7 Fae a, . base — 
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has led to the conclusion that it was never 
formally published and that only a few trial 
proofs exist. Less than half a dozen impres- 
sions are known to exist today. 

A very interesting plague sheet, a com- 
bination of woodcut and xylographic text, 














Right: William Harvey (ca. 
1640) Etching by Wengel 
Hollar, a Bohemian who lived 
from 1607 to 1677. 
(Philadelphia Museum of Art) 


Below: Quack Doctor. Wash 
drawing attributed to Rembrandt. 
(The Dorset, New York) 


entitled “Sr. SEBASTIAN,” is to be found in 
the section devoted to saints in medicine. 
This plate contains a prayer to St. Sebastian 
to deliver the petitioner from the plague. 
Numerous plague outbreaks in the middle 
ages made special devotion to St. Sebastian 
very popular. This woodcut is probably of 
German origin and dates circa 1450-60. St. 
Sebastian of Narbonne, who came from a 
noble family and was a commander of a 
company in the Praetorian Guards, appears 
in this plate tied to the traditional tree while 
Emperor Diocletian converses with a noble- 
man and Roman soldiers shoot their cross- 
bows at the unfortunate saint. The Emperor 
is pictured surrounded by his court. The 
medieval town in the distance probably 
represents Rome. When the print is care- 
fully inspected certain individual traits can 
be found. Most striking is the type of figure 
used for the saint; a face rounder and more 
Italianate than the angular type found in 
other German prints of the same subject. 

In the plague series of the exhibit one 
finds a familiar piece, “THE HARVEST OF 
DeaTH” by a German master of the 17th 
century. It is a finely executed sepia and 
wash drawing; an allegorical depiction of 
the plague. The landscape in the back- 
ground quite clearly depicts that of Salz- 
burg, Austria. 








Left: Surgeon At Work Dur- 
ing An Engagement. This 

is a wood engraving after 
Winslow Homer (1836-1910). 
First printed in Harpers 
Weekly, New York in 1862. 
(Philadelphia Museum of Art) 


Below: The Hypochondriac. 

A lithograph by William Sharp, 
lent by Knoedler & Co., 

New York. 


Within the area devoted to The Life 
Cycle there is a most interesting sheet, 
typical of the color work done at Augsburg, 
ca. 1490, entitled “THe Way oF SALva- 
TION.” What seems a fantastic rock garden 
is actually an allegorical design which signi- 
fied the way to perfection. These designs 
were both familiar and practical to the 
medieval mind. The three banderoles surg- 
ing around the mountain contain exhorta- 
tions stating that by overcoming vice and 
sin and by treading over thorn and thistle 
one can arrive at the top of the mountain, 
standing at peace with God. The steps that 
lead to the summit are clearly labeled faith, 
charity, modesty, steadfastness, justice, 
strength, determination, temperance, pa- 
tience, obedience, humility and love of 
God. 

To fully appreciate the role of the Graphic 
Arts in the history of medicine one needs 
only to try to visualize the story without 
their existence. Medical education would 
be badly crippled and indeed it would be 
disastrous to the story in its entirety. We 
know that man’s effort to express thoughts 
and ideas by pictures is older than recorded 
history. Our progress has been along the 
road of communication and the story of 
such a road is that of civilization itself; part 
and parcel of the role that Graphic Arts has 
played in “THe Srory oF MEDICINE IN ArT.” 








by O. Alfred Sickman 





HEN HurricaNEs are about to strike 

V V usually it is the weather bureau who in- 
forms us, but this year from May 6 until June 
13th most of the Eastern half of the United States 
was subjected toa minor disturbance in the form 
of “B. W.”, a volatile American-born lady from 
England who has probably done more to im- 
prove people’s understanding of the part type 
and printing play in our every day life than al- 
most any other single “typophile”’. 

Vital, gracious, alive, intense, all these are 
part of “B.W.” and her character. Add a dash 
of Shirley Booth’s histrionic ability, a good 
measure of Stanley Morison’s erudition on mat- 
ters typographic, utter devotion to good design 
and printing and the energy of any ten people— 
then couple all of it with a singleness of purpose 
and you have an inkling of what makes the lady 
tick. This is a lady who feels deeply about type 
and the printed word and can express herself 
well. To quote from a booklet of her writings 
over the years put out by Lanston Monotype, 
and printed by John Anderson, she has said— 

“To sum up: printing demands a humility of 
mind, for the lack of which many of the fine 
arts are even now floundering in self-conscious 
and maudlin experiments. There is nothing 
simple or dull in achieving the transparent page. 
Vulgar ostentation is twice as easy to discipline. 
When you realize that ugly typography never 
effaces itself, you will be able to capture beauty 
as the wise men capture happiness, by aiming at 
something else. The ‘stunt typographer’ learns 
the fickleness of rich men who hate to read. 
Not for them are long breaths held over serif 
and kern, they will not appreciate your splitting 
of hair spaces. Nobody (save the other crafts- 
man) will appreciate half your skill. But you 
may spend endless years of happy experiment in 
devising that crystalline goblet which is worthy 
to hold the vintage of the human mind.” Lecture 
before the Printer’s Managers Association. 

“It does genuinely matter that a designer 
should take trouble and take delight in his choice 
of type faces. The trouble and delight are taken 
not merely ‘for art’s sake’ but for the sake of 
something so subtly and intimately connected 
with all that is human that it can be described 
by no other phrase than ‘the humanities’. If ‘the 
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POSTMARK ADVERTISING 


by Curtis Charles 





A graphic arts specialty now as common as your daily newspaper 
is metered postage. Since its first appearance in 1920, the medium 
has grown to the extent that it is now used on some $ billion 
pieces of mail accounting for about 750 million dollars in annual 
postal revenue. 

Hand in hand with the widespread use of propaganda stamps 
and propaganda cancellations, the rapid increase in supplementary 
advertising imprints has made busy little billboards of a large 
percentage of the nation’s mammoth volume of envelopes and 
packages. 

There is a peculiar phenomenon about all this. Thousands of 
corporations, banks, insurance companies, philanthropic organi- 
zations and “worthy causes” now using postmark ads might gain 
the same or even more publicity value—certainly in greater 


ae variety and beauty—by simply adding their copy to the traditional 
Postmark: illustrated are name and address printed on all business mail. The price would 
reproduced actual size. be the relatively small cost of setting up a cut or type—about the 
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Arthur Pitney first conceived the 
idea of a postage meter in 1901 
while working in a wallpaper 
plant, but for years couldn't get 
Washington approval. Shortly 
thereafter Walter Bowes, for- 
merly an Addressograph  sales- 


man, began selling a postmark- 
ing and cancelling machine to 
the Post Office. 

Teaming up together, the two 
men produced a machine which 
the government finally approved 


in 1920, but in eight years of 


struggle only a few of their 
costly devices were put into 
service. Later on the introduction 
of smaller models and diversifi- 
cation into the fields of tax 
stamps, folding and counting 
machines, the “*Tickometer”’ 
(which counts and imprints 
tickets, checks, etc.,) and the 
“Mailomat’, all contributed to 
the fast expansion of Pitney- 


Bowes. Under the leadership of 


President Walter Wheeler, Jr., 
Pitney-Bowes has progressed to 
the point that metered mail now 
accounts for almost half of all 
postage paid on U.S. mail. 
While there are three others in 
the swim (Commercial Controls 
Corp., National Cash Register 
Co., and International Postal 
Supply Co.) P-B has been 
mainly responsible for the terrific 


growth of metered postage in the 


post war period. 





same as the cost of the plate for the postmark ad. But the majority 
of even the liberal minded ones shy away from splashing such 
copy (which can become gaudy) across the tops of their envelopes. 

These same organizations, as well as old guard conservatives, 
nevertheless do it with slogans added to their postage meter 
machine printing. Done in this manner, the messages are unobtru- 
sive but readily seen. They accomplish the purpose pretty clearly, 
though in the same dull color of the postage imprint itself. It is 
probably only a matter of time until multicolored variations will 
be introduced, which may or may not improve eye appeal. That 
will be dependent on the taste of the designer and the ingenuity 
of the machine manufacturers, in choosing advantageous layouts 
and in perfecting inks for the process. On the one hand, restriction 
of size, on the other, formulating of inks to serve uniformly well 
on an endless variety of paper surfaces, are obvious handicaps. 
Artists must keep their designs simple, select type faces which will 
print sharp and clean. 

The general sameness of postmark advertising is the aspect 
which challenges the imagination of the artist. Size and shape of 
imprints are closely similar. Color is usually pale red (resembling 
stamp pad ink), pale green, blue; violet and other shades are less 
frequently seen. 

The simplest designs are said to be the most effective, though 
this may be debatable. The range of choice between good and bad 
is obviously much narrower than in other fields of printing, hence 
harder to evaluate. A panel of six advertising experts recently 
chose the ten “most effective” postmark adprints from among 
thousands in actual use. Their selections are shown here, and 
readers are invited to check their opinions of the winners against 
the many other examples they will doubtless see in the next few 
days’ mail. Study of these reproductions will disclose however, 
that the layouts generally follow the direction suggested. Another 


judging by a different group would be interesting. 


A rather unique thing about these ads is the nature of the in- 
structions offered by the machine makers as to “requirements” in 
copy. In addition to the advisability of avoiding similarity to 
official postal markings, prospective advertisers are cautioned to 
avoid ads concerned with “political, sectarian or controversial 
issues”; they must not “call for or imply need for governmental 
or legislative action of any kind,” or “support of organizations 
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concerned with controversial issues.’” They must “of course be in 
good taste and must not be defamatory or otherwise objectionable 
to any appreciable segment of the public.” 

These admonitions may be good advice for all advertisers, 
but some of them seem to border close upon censorship. Certainly 
the same measures of restraint recommended for postmark ads 
do not carry over to the letters inside the envelopes, to newspaper 
and radio advertising, or indeed, to envelopes on which almost 
any kind of ad or slogan printed by conventional methods may 
appear, so long as it is not downright obscene. 

There are reasons and justifications for these limitations. In 
the first place, most, if not all, of the four machine manufacturers 
own and rent the meters, and therefore have some measure of 
control over its use. They can and do insist on supplying the print- 
ing plates for this form of advertising, and can and do refuse to 
supply plates involving copy which does not conform. In the 
public mind postmark advertising is closely associated with the 
postage imprint itself. As everyone assumes the latter to be Gov- 
ernment approved and sponsored, the postmark ad also takes on 
the flavor of official approbation. The machine manufacturers 
naturally want to avoid the possibility of complaints and com- 
plications which might arise from the use of copy which could 
be misconstrued or misunderstood. Their position seems reason- 
ably sound and beyond reproach. 

Advantages and economies for the user are inherent in post- 
mark advertising. The messages can be changed readily at small 
cost, without the necessity of stocking large supplies of specially 
printed envelopes. The ad design can be turned on or off at will 
by the machine operator. Finally, the method is adaptable to 
printing on any kind of paper in common use for mailing. 

As far as the Post Office Department is concerned, greater 
use of metered mail would undoubtedly help to erase its perennial 
deficits. Every envelope run through a postage meter machine 
saves the government the cost of manufacturing a stamp. It is 
also saved the incalculable cost of “facing” and running small mail 
through cancelling machines, or accomplishing this by hand on 
bulky packages. 

Despite the rapid growth of metered postage, philatelists 
need not worry. There will always be enough new stamps issued to 


keep them busy. 
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Reviewed by 


HAROLD PRESTON 
FRANK LIEBERMAN 


Two hundred years ago, Thomas Bewick was born 
at the farm, Cherryburn, in the Tyne valley near 
Newcastle. His childhood was that of a boy in a 
farmer-artisan household conducted in the puritan 
tradition. In 1767, when he was fourteen, Bewick 
was apprenticed to Ralph Beilby, a Newcastle en- 
graver, member of a talented family. 

Bewick’s early work was on metal. Printers occa- 
sionally asked the firm to execute wood cuts. Since 
Beilby was inexpert in this work he turned it over to 
Bewick. “It happened that . . . a cut of the ‘George 
and Dragon’ for a bar bill—attracted so much notice 
and had so many praises bestowed upon it, that this 
kind of work greatly increased . . .”” 

Thus began the career of one of England’s greatest 
wood engravers and book illustrators. He was the 
first such to gain continental recognition. His influ- 
ence endures to this day. Bewick’s vignette tech- 
nique is current in both English and American book 
illustrations and advertisements. 

Mr. Weekley lets Bewick’s “Memoir” speak for 
itself whenever possible. The description of boyhood 
days at Cherryburn is a gem of simple narrative. 
From these pages it is evident that Bewick was a 
born naturalist. 

His History of British Birds, History of Quadrupeds 
and Aesop evidence his consummate skill as a wood 
engraver. It is his vignettes which he called “‘little 
whimsies” or “tail pieces” that reveal his peasant 
humor, sharp observation and homely affection for 
the countryside. 

We speak of Bewick as an “artist”. It should, 
however, be remembered that he was a working 
printer handling thousands of routine jobs. He hap- 
pened also to be a genius. He found time to make 
813 illustrations and tail pieces for the first editions of 
his animal and’ bird books—to say nothing of the 
descriptions! 

Mr. Weekely succeeds in bringing to life Thomas 
Bewick, the artist and the man. He has included 
thirty-one reproductions of Bewick’s work. Thomas 
Bewick is a book which can be enjoyed for the mere 


pleasure of reading or for its informative value. It is 
a well written, well organized and wholly delightful 
ook. 


THOMAS BEWICK. By Montague Weekley. 31 illustrations, 
223 pp. New York: Oxford University Press. $5. 
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From Wittenborn and Company come three books, 
Die Schrift by Hermann Degering, Hoffmann’s 
Schriftatlas, and Meisterbuch der Schrift by Jan 
Tschichold. Any one of these will be of great in- 
terest and use to professional typographers and 
students (in or out of school) of the alphabet. All 
three are of large proportions, allowing ample space 
for reproductions in, for the most part, original size. 

Degering’s Die Schrift, in German throughout, 
1S precisely what its subtitle states; an Atlas of Western 
Letterforms from Earliest Days to the Beginning of 
the Eighteenth Century. The first reproduction is of 
a fifth century B.C. Roman stone-cut inscription; 
the last a patent of nobility from Kaiser Joseph II, 
dated at Vienna, 1782. The 238 examples between 
these two include reproductions of an Etruscan in- 
scription, Pompeiian wax tablet, lettering on early 
Roman headstones and monuments, Roman papyri 
and so on, through the various hand-written, calli- 
graphic and printed forms our present letters have 
taken in history's many pages. 


Hoffman's Schriftatlas has two distinct advantages 
over the other two volumes; it is printed in German, 
French and English, and the illustrations are printed 
on the right hand page and captioned trilingually 
on the left. 

The reproductions are excellent, rich and_ full- 
toned. Many of the pages are printed in both black 
and that particularly successful shade of red-orange 
which seems typical of much German printing. 

According to the publisher the historical examples 
in this book have been selected only to demonstrate 
the evolution of forms. In essence, the first part of the 
book might be called a summarized history of letter 
forms. It is quite complete, if less generous than might 
be wished. This is a minor criticism, though, for the 
summary is a very good one and is a first-rate com- 
plement to the many examples of classic and con- 
temporary typefaces and calligraphy shown. 
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Typographers will find much of interest in this 
volume, not perhaps in the design of the individual 
pages (for they tend to be quite traditional in han- 
dling) as in the types and lettering displayed. The 
Klingspor Typefoundry, for instance, shows a 
beautifully incisive decorative letter, Ornata, de- 
signed by Professor A. H. W. Hadank; Stempel 
gives a fine set of capital titling letters, Palatina, by 
Hermann Zapf, classic in feeling, with unusually 
pleasing forms, proportions and line-relationships; 
Georg Trump has designed for Weber of Stuttgart 
a very interesting italic which, in the sixteenth 
century manner, uses Roman caps. This letter, called 
Delphin, is displayed in 30, 18 and 12 point, It is 
amazingly successful in the smallest size, having great 
character and legibility. 

This is the first of two volumes. The publisher says 
that the second “will exclusively be devoted to con- 
temporary international typography illustrated by 
carefully selected practical examples of the various 
graphic branches. The two volumes, which form a 
unit, will provide a comprehensive up-to-date survey 
of typographical activities and trends.” 


Jan Tschichold’s Meisterbuch der Schrift, in German 
only, covers much the same ground as the other two 
books, with more emphasis on actual typefaces. Its 
main attraction will be to the German-reading 
student, for the first forty-six pages are essentially a 
schoolbook (lehrbuch) devoted to Mr. Tschichold’s 
rights and wrongs of typography. 

While some may differ with this master’s tendency 
to lay down hard and fast rules of design there can 
be no quarreling with his clear exposition and 
demonstration of the fundamentals 

Beginning with the three essentials of good al- 
phabet design (the letters must be both good and 
clean in conception, and work well singly or grouped 
together), Tschichold underlines the absolute neces- 
sity of going to the well-springs of alphabet design 
and studying them until they are as familiar, literally, 
as one’s A B C’s. No one, as he so rightly says, can 
design an alphabet by himself; the foundation of the 
classic letters must be there first. 

From this point the text covers the differences 
between good and bad letters, (with examples of 
both), type classifications, the handling of both 
capital and lowercase letters and the choice of type 
for purpose. 
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It is obvious to say that in forty-six pages one can- 
not expect the full flower of this scholar’s erudition 
but it is nevertheless a thorough summary of the 
essentials and a fine beginner’s handbook. 


DIE SCHRIFT: Atlas der Schriftformen des Abendlandes 
vom Altertum bis zum Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts. By 
Hermann Degering. Verlag Ernst Wasmuth, Tubingen, 
Germany. 1952. Third edition. 9/% x 12 inches, xxxvii 240 
pp- 240 ill. German text. ($10.75) Available from Witten- 
born and Company, New York. 


HOFFMAN'S SCHRIFTATLAS: Ausgewahlte Alpha- 
bete und Anwendungen aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. 
Edited by Alfred Finsterer. Verlag Julius Hoffmann, Stutt- 
gart, Germany. 1952. 9 §/8 x 13 3/8 inches, ix 210 pp. 92 
ill. Text in German, French and English. ($16.50) Available 
from Wittenborn and Company, New York. 


MEISTERBUCH DER SCHRIFT: Ein Lehrbuch mit 
vorbildlichen Schriften aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart 
fur Schriftenmaler, Graphiker, Bildhauer: Graveure, Litho- 
graphen, Verlagshersteller, Buchdrucker, Architekten und 
Kunstschulen. By Jan Tschichold. Otto Maier Verlag, 
Ravensburg, Germany, 1952. 8 3/8 X 12 3/8 inches, 238 pp. 
176 ill. German text. ($12.00) Available from Wittenborn 
and Company, New York. 
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BOOKS and PRINTING. A Selected List of 
Periodicals, by Carolyn F. Ulrich and Karl Kup. 
Published jointly by W. E. Rudge and The New 
York Public Library. 256 pages. A valuable refer 
ence work with helpful annotations by Mr. Kup. 
Published at $5.00. Balance available at $2.00 per 


copy. 





RUDOLPH KOCH. His Work and the Offenbach 
Workshop, by Siegfried Guggenheim. This 
splendid study of Koch, beautifully illustrated, 
is available under separate cover. 44 pages. $1.00 
per copy. 


THE WORK OF SJOERD HENDRICH DE 
ROOS, by A. A. M. Stols. Reprints of this 
feature article with many typographic examples 
are the only part still available of Volume V, 
Number 3, which is now out of print. 28 pages. 
$1.00 per copy. 





WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, Publisher, INC. 
17 West 44th Street, New York 36 
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A Treasury of Graphic Arts. . . 


3000 pages discuss and demonstrate every phase of printed 
advertising, book production and other uses of the many 
skills known to the broad field of graphic arts. Feature 
articles by hundreds of authorities in America and abroad. 
Work of many prominent designers, typographers, art 
directors, and illustrators used profusely. Wide variety 
of type faces, printing processes and materials shown in 
each number. 
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Vol. I—$10.00 II thru VI—$7.50 
Vol. VII (1952)—$7.50 Slipcases .. $1.00 


Prices postpaid. Two or more less 10%. 


Most back numbers available from: 


PRINT 


17 West 44th Street, New York 36 
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